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DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR PIERCE'S VERSION OP THE LATE "SYM- 
POSIUM ON THE SUBCONSCIOUS" 

IN the number of this Journal for September 12, Professor Pierce, 
after reviewing the contributions to the recent symposium on 
the subconscious in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, sums up 
the discussion by assigning the honors "unhesitatingly to those who 
prefer the physiological interpretation." With this verdict, as one 
who took part in the symposium, I hope I am too good a sportsman 
to take issue, and it is not for that purpose that I now take up my 
pen. What I do wish to call in question is the reading which Pro- 
fessor Pierce has given to the contribution of at least one who took 
part in the discussion — Professor Janet. It is important that one 
who has not read the symposium should have a correct version of 
the position maintained by the several contributors. Professor 
Pierce makes the surprising statement that ' ' of the five contributors 
only one [myself] comes out fully and freely in favor of the doc- 
trine ; while, of the others, two [Professor Miinsterberg and Professor 
Ribot] are avowedly averse to it; one [Professor Janet] is somewhat 
ambiguous, though probably to be reckoned on the side of the 
opponents; and one [Professor Jastrow] struggles valiantly against 
the necessity of committing himself. ' ' I regret that I can not claim 
the honor of alone being fully and freely in favor of subconscious 
ideas. I wish I could; but if I did I doubt not I should soon be 
made to realize the enormity of my assumption. 

In summarizing Professor Janet's paper, the reviewer goes on 
further to state that "in its theoretical portion it is evasive, non- 
committal on the vital issues, and . . . inconsistent with itself," 

One is not surprised at this statement when one reads in the next 
sentence that "the paper's most surprising quality comes from the 
distinct disavowal of the 'fine theories' in accordance with which 
other writers have employed the word subconscious 'in a sense in- 
finitely more ambitious' than that which he has meant to give it 
from the time of his earlier publications." 

It is true that Professor Janet refuses "to discuss" (not dis- 
avows!) certain "fine theories which seduce," as he says, "certain 
minds by their scientific appearance," but if Professor Pierce will 
read the paper once more and carefully, he will find that the "fine 
theories" (p. 63) are the very ones that he himself upholds, namely, 
the physiological interpretation of subconscious and other nervous 
phenomena, and not the psychological interpretation. In truth, in 
the sentence above quoted and in succeeding sentences, Professor 
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Pierce has jumbled together several distinct and separated thoughts 
of Professor Janet's, after removing each from its own context where 
it had its proper meaning. 

For instance : When Janet refers to other writers using the term 
subconscious "in a sense infinitely more ambitious" (p. 62), it should 
be evident to any one familiar with the subject that he refers to 
philosophical doctrines, like the "subliminal" of Myers, and not to 
the psychological interpretation of hysterical phenomena : and when 
he says that, for him, "the word subconscious is the name given" to 
certain clinical phenomena observed in hysteria, etc. (p. 65), he 
means that he has confined his studies to hysterical phenomena . and 
does not care to enter into wider generalizations. In thus miscon- 
ceiving Professor Janet's argument, Professor Pierce reads that Pro- 
fessor Janet disavows the psychological interpretation of these clin- 
ical phenomena and uses the term as "a mere descriptive device 
involving in no way the intention to give a theoretical interpreta- 
tion of the facts." Such a reading is so entirely contradictory of 
all that Professor Janet has written in his many volumes that the 
reviewer exonerates those who have misunderstood Professor Janet 
on the ground of the ambiguity (!) of his writings. No wonder, 
after such an interpretation of this paper, Professor Pierce is 
knocked in a heap to find Professor Janet stating at the end of the 
paper that the term subconscious is to be applied "to the conscious 
states which are in coactivity at any moment." No wonder he is 
dumbfounded and thinks Professor Janet "is occupying a self-con- 
tradictory position, ' ' or else ' ' that his meaning of conscious is quite 
at variance with the usage of a technical psychology." How any 
ordinary reader, even without any personal experience with the 
abnormal phenomena in question, could read Professor Janet 's books 
and imagine that the author holds the physiological interpretation of 
the "subconscious " is something that is bewildering, and when the 
reader aspires to be a critic the fact passeth understanding. Why, 
the whole basis, the very foundation, of Janet's doctrine of hysteria 
is dissociated ideas, not physiological processes; and if one thinks 
that this investigator has recanted, one has only to take the trouble 
to read his latest book, "Lectures on the Major Symptoms of 
Hysteria" (1907), where his theories are restated. 

But more incomprehensible still is the fact that any critic could 
read Professor Janet's article in the symposium and find in it a 
recantation— that the author does not interpret the clinical phe- 
nomena as the manifestation of subconscious ideas. Indeed, refer- 
ring to certain hysterical phenomena, Janet asks (p. 62) : "Are we 
not obliged to conclude, as in the preceding case, that sensations are 
really conserved, although the subject tells us that he does not feel 
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them?" and again (p. 63) : "The assimilation of the conduct of the 
somnambulist, of the execution of the suggestion, of a page of 
automatic writing with incoordinate convulsive movements is pure 
childishness. These diverse acts are identical with those which we 
are accustomed to observe in persons like ourselves and to explain by 
the intervention of the intelligence. Undoubtedly one may say that 
a somnambulist is only a mechanical doll, but then we must say the 
same of every creature. These are useless reveries. In our igno- 
rance, we simply know that certain complex facts, like an intelligent 
reply to a question, depend upon two things which we believe asso- 
ciated : superior cerebral mechanism and a phenomenon which we call 
an effect of consciousness. We find the same characteristics in the 
so-called subconscious phenomena, and we must suppose back of them 
the same two conditions." Here Professor Janet goes so far as to 
assert that to classify somnambulistic and similar phenomena with 
mere physiological processes ("incoordinate convulsive move- 
ments"), that is to say, to deny consciousness, "is pure childish- 
ness"! and that we have the same right to interpret such phenomena 
as the effect of consciousness as we have to do so with the intelligent 
reply of a person like ourselves. Surely this is not "evasive," nor 
"non-committal," nor "inconsistent with itself." 

Mind you, I am not arguing that Janet is right in this interpreta- 
tion, only that there is no doubt as to what Janet's opinion is and 
that he is not to be classed with the opponents of the psychological 
interpretation. This is so obvious that I can only attribute Pro- 
fessor Pierce's misunderstanding to an entire lack of familiarity with 
somnambulism, automatic writing, and similar phenomena, as well 
as with ordinary physiological processes. 

And here arises a question of some importance: Is the psy- 
chologist, who has no personal experience with the phenomena in 
question, competent to judge their interpretation ? Professor Pierce 
thinks he is so long as it is a matter of interpretation (as it cer- 
tainly is), "provided only that he can trust the facts reported by the 
physician." I am forced to the conclusion that he is not. The in- 
terpretation of the phenomena of abnormal psychology in no way 
differs in method and principle from the interpretation of the facts 
of other branches of science, of bacteriology, of radioactivity, of 
gravitation, of astronomy, of physics in general. We may have 
sufficient facts for an interpretation in one ease as in another, or we 
may not. But what would a bacteriologist answer me if I, who have 
no personal experience with the phenomena of bacteria, undertake to 
interpret them; to express views on the theory of immunity from 
disease? Or what would an astronomer say to my views on the 
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canals of Mars when I had never even seen the lines on the surface 
of that planet through a telescope? I am afraid I should have scant 
hearing. If there is one thing that is recognized in science, it is, 
I believe, that a person must have a first-hand knowledge of phe- 
nomena in order to weigh their meaning correctly. I must believe 
that it is from a lack of such experience that Professor Pierce has 
overlooked the greater part of the evidence which I attempted to 
collect briefly, and partly has misconceived my position regarding 
that which he does note. He states that the argument presented 
"turns chiefly on two points," viz., those of continuity and the in- 
adequacy of aivareness as a test of the unity of consciousness. 

The matter of unawareness was not intended as an argument at 
all, but only as a statement of a difficulty in understanding the sub- 
conscious, and its unimportance as a characteristic of subconscious 
ideas was discussed. The fault may have been mine in that I was 
not sufficiently lucid in my language, and used the word test in a 
loose way. But the point I wish to make is that if Professor Pierce 
were personally experienced in the phenomena of the subconscious — 
as he allows us to infer he is not — he could not have overlooked the 
force of the evidence summarized in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh classes of evidence. The third class alone is so weighty 
that any one who has made such experiments must be impressed by 
its force, yet the reviewer passes it over as if it meant nothing to 
him and he had no l'ealization of its import. All this makes me 
realize, as I hardly did before, that to interpret phenomena we must 
have personal familiarity with them. 

I will conclude by describing three experiments out of a series 
which I have recently been making for the purpose of proving— so 
far as that word is admissible— the theory of subconscious ideas. 
I am unable to understand how the results obtained permit of any 
other interpretation than the psychological one. 

BA is a case of double personality of which one personality may 
be designated by A and the other by B. Observation extending over 
many months has shown that A has no knowledge of B. but B is 
completely aware of A ; that is, A has amnesia for the state B, while 
B has no amnesia. B can be hypnotized, and in hypnosis is known 
as 6. On awakening from hypnosis, B has no recollection of o. Now 
the important point for our present purpose is that B, both when 
awake and when in the hypnotic state as b, claims to be subconscious 
(co-conscious) with A when that state is to the fore; she claims to 
have perceptions, thoughts, and feelings distinct from and synchro- 
nous with the mental life of A ; she describes them with precision and 
specifically. Of all this claimed subconscious life A has no knowl- 
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edge. The question is, Can B's (and b's) claim be verified even in 
part? She herself says, "I know it is so, but that is not proof for 
another person." To obtain evidence that would justify the infer- 
ence, I arranged the following tests among others: It was agreed 
with 6 that when subconscious she should do a particular sum, which 
was to calculate the number of seconds intervening between two given 
times of the day. The figures indicating the time were not to be 
given until A was present, so that b thus far knew only the nature 
of the task, not the task itself. It was necessary, of course, to convey 
to subconscious 6 the information without at the same time inform- 
ing A, and without producing any of those artificial dissociations 
which frequently follow when communicating with the subconscious. 
It was, accordingly, agreed that A's attention should be engaged 
by having her write some verse with which she was familiar on a 
sheet of paper, on the margins or in the corners of which the re- 
quired figures for the sum would be unobtrusively written. It was 
expected that A would not notice the figures if her attention by a 
little art was centered upon the verse as the important thing, but at 
the same time it is evident that it did not matter if she did, as the 
figures could have conveyed no idea to her, either as to their meaning, 
or as to the nature of the task, or whether she was expected to do 
anything with them, for A was kept entirely in the dark regarding 
the nature of the experiment. On the other hand, if b was truly sub- 
conscious, as she asserted, she should be able to recognize the figures, 
interpret them, and possibly make the computation. In one of the 
tests the following figures were written as above described: 3.15 

4.33 
It is plain that to one who had not been previously instructed these 
figures might have meant dollars and cents, or anything else; no 
one could have guessed what was wanted from them. As a matter 
of fact, they indicated fifteen minutes past three and thirty-three 
minutes past four. The problem was to calculate the difference in 
time in seconds. A was directed to write the verse, and at the same 
time to speak the words aloud in order to make sure that she was in 
an alert state. (In doing this she kept up a running fire of comment 
on the content of the verse, sometimes laughing at the poet's thought 
—showing she was thoroughly alert.) After finishing it was found 
that she had not noticed the figures. She was now changed to b. 
It had been arranged previously with b that she was to give the 
answer immediately on "coming," without delay, before she could 
have time to make the computation from memory in case it had not 
been done subconsciously, b now, the moment she came, almost 
shouted the answer, 4680. (She further described, in detail, the 
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mental processes she went through subconsciously to arrive at the 
answer.) 

In another experiment B, who up to this time knew nothing of 
the experiment, similarly gave the answer. 

In order to meet the possibility (however improbable) of b and B 
having made the calculation after "coming," notwithstanding the 
shortness of time at their disposal— a few seconds— it was arranged 
that the computation should be written automatically while A was 
conversing. The figures were 1.43 and 3.39. As a result, the hand 
wrote out the calculation while A was alert as before, but, of course, 
without awareness of her hand. 

There was a slight error in the answer, the hand making the 
elapsed minutes 114 instead of 116. This obviously is of unim- 
portance. Of importance is the fact that the hand explained, in 
part, the steps of the problem, thus: "1.43 to 3.39 would be two 
hours less" [four minutes] (this sentence was unfinished). Then 
the number 114 was written and multiplied by 60, which was placed 
under it in the conventional manner, and the answer 6840 obtained ; 
thus 114 
60 
"6840 1 

Again: I taught B some dozen characters of a shorthand which 
I make use of in note-taking. Mast of these symbols, I believe, are 
purely arbitrary, of my own invention. As soon as B had memorized 
them I changed her to A, and wrote the following: I ( |aVof j. 
This was shown to A, to whom it meant nothing; but the hand 
promptly translated it, writing automatically, / have had a time of it 
(correct). 

Now here something outside of A's consciousness, without previ- 
ous knowledge of the symbolized idea, recognized the characters, 
read them, and translated them, something that in our experience can 
only be defined as conscious intelligence. 

Considering the conditions under which these experiments were 
made, that A knew nothing of their nature, that b and B did not 
know what the particular problem was to be, that the figures were 
not visible until A began to write the verse, and that A did not 
know the shorthand characters, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
they, figures and symbols, must have been interpreted subconsciously 
even if A saw the former (which apparently she did not do), for A 

1 On the first trial the hand made the mistake of multiplying twice by 60 
(the second time incorrectly). When told "wrong," it wrote, "I can't do it 
as well when it is on paper. Are the hours right? 1.43 to 3.39." Then, as 
above, multiplied 114 by 60 correctly. 
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could not have known what any of them meant, and that the calcula- 
tions and translation must have been made subconsciously ; accord- 
ingly, the memory of b and B for the subconscious calculations must 
have represented the facts. That such perceptions, interpretations, 
calculations, and translations could have been made by pure physi- 
ological processes without thought is inconceivable and not sub- 
stantiated by anything that we know of physiological processes. 

I am inclined to think, although I should not have ventured to use 
the expression, that Janet is right in saying that to attempt to as- 
similate such actions with mere physiological processes "is pure 
childishness. ' ' 

Morton Prince. 

Boston, Mass. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Beyond Good and Evil. Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future. Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. Authorized translation by Helen Zimmern. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. xv + 268. 

Thus far, Nietzsche tells us, philosophers have sought to justify moral- 
ity instead of making it a problem. An unprejudiced examination, 
however, such as has never been made, because no one has dared to make 
it, will reveal the danger and immorality of morality. It is based upon 
pity and the negation of healthy life instincts, it stands for self-denial 
and the renunciation of healthy egoism, it sets up false values and has 
corrupted and debased humanity, it has produced a sublime abortion of 
man. Our pity-morality is the morality of slaves, the morality of 
gregarious animals (Heerdentiermoral) ; it has changed the wolf into a 
dog, man into a domestic animal; it is the morality of the failures that 
protects the weak against the strong. 

It is the business of philosophers to break the old tables and values 
and to put new ones in their stead; they ought to be commanders and 
lawgivers; their true function is to transvalnate the old values, to create 
new ones. The morality which is to take the place of the old must affirm 
the very instincts which have been denied, the healthy, robust, exuberant, 
life-loving instincts. The will to life, which is the will to power, is the 
ideal; and whatever tends to produce powerful individuals, the higher 
type of man, is good. The ideal is not the green-meadow happiness of 
the herd, but the breeding of the most world-approving, exuberant, and 
vivacious man; and the morality that produces such a man is "beyond 
good and evil," beyond the traditional pity morality. The few, the great 
men, the overmen, alone are worth while; the many, the pygmies, the 
commonplace, the mediocre, the masses, do not count. The morality of 
the lords is the morality of health and power, the only true morality. 
The aristocrat fixes all values, and he values himself alone; he and his 
equals are good; the lords have no duties to their inferiors, but only to 



